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The Creative Catholic Writer 


by George Herman 


Last year millions of Americans watched with mixed 
emotions as an average ex-boxer fought a soul-searching 
struggle with: first, his revitalized conscience; secondly, the 
word of God suddenly illuminated for him in practical terms 
by a waterfront priest; and finally, with the material powers 
of corruption and graft that inflicted a labor union on the 
docks of New York City. 

Some Sundays past, we heard—or read in our missals— 
these words as a part of the Mass: “Not by bread alone does 
man live, but by every word that comes forth from the mouth 
of God.” 

There is a striking parallel between the motion pic- 
ture ON THE WATERFRONT and the words of Christ re- 
ported for us by Saint Matthew—both deal with the eternal 
struggle of man with the forces of materialism in opposition 
to his own spiritualistic nature. Both express a fundamental 
truth that can—and should—illuminate and strengthen our 
daily lives. Both are essentially dramatic; but the motion pic- 
ture revealed this truth in relation to a situation we know 
exists. It has taken a blueprint drawn up for us centuries ago, 
and used it to construct a story as timely and as topical as the 
not-so-cold war. 

But ON THE WATERFRONT was written by a Hebrew. 

Recently a number of authors have produced works of 
fiction that reaffirm the dignity of man and the importance of 
personal values based on solid religious and parental training. 
These books, too, denounce the materialistic way of life into 
which many Americans have thrown themselves. The leading 
author of this movement is Herman Wouk, creator of THE 
CAINE MUTINY and the currently popular MARJORIE 
MORNINGSTAR. 

Mr. Wouk is a Hebrew. 

On Broadway this season, while it has been an uncom- 
monly good and praiseworthy season, only one drama received 
unqualified tributes from critics and audience alike. Told in 


the form of the last few years in the life of St. Joan of Arc, it 
sang out that a saint resembles a great “lark’’—a spirit of un- 
bodied joy—singing down from an unseen height to lift the 
human heart up to its hope. But THE LARK was written by 
Jean Anouilh. 

Jean Anouilh is not a Catholic. 

Where were the Catholic writers in the fields of theatre, 
motion pictures, and fiction last year? They were writing. I do 
not intend to belittle or minimize the efforts of the Catholic 
writers; but they did not write ON THE WATERFRONT, 
or MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR, or THE LARK. 

I would like to discuss with you the responsibili- 
ties of a creative Catholic writer—especially in the fields of 
stage, motion picture and television writing. These vast meth- 
ods of mass communication have incredible powers to per- 
suade, indoctrinate, and present ideologies and truths to mil- 
lions of people. 

I would like to discuss these responsibilities in the prac- 
tical terms of the arts and crafts involved—and, if I may, 
avoid the definitions and qualifications imposed by aesthetics 
or the philosophies. Not that these terms are invalid or im- 
practical; but rather, I would avoid them that I may be more 
lucid in explaining my opinions and conclusions to you. 

I would like to state at this point that I consider that the 
creative Catholic—especially a lay Catholic author—has two 
principal responsibilities: First, he must write well, reflecting 
his own true sense of values and his faith in God; secondly, he 
must do all in his power to encourage other Catholics to write. 

His first responsibility, therefore, is to himself. He must 
be active in his creativity. He must not sit down and wait for 
a divine wellspring of grace to bring him his materials. He 
must sit down, day after day, and write—anything. Many 
artists will agree with me that ideas come while you are crea- 
tively thinking of some other aspect or some other work. You 

(Continued on page eight) 








Talent Is Her Business 


Chicago’s Unique Talent, Inc. Agency Fills 
Real Need in Production 


Talent is one of the vital commodities of the business and 
television film industry. Helping insure the growth of mid- 
western production through an adequate supply of the pro- 
fessionals whose voices and personalities are featured in mo- 
tion pictures, slidefilms and by personal appearances in skits, 
playlets and other convention media is a unique service, Talent, 
Inc. 

Even more unique is the role played by its founder and 
director, Mary G. Dooling, who has headed the organization 
since its inception in 1948. To her desk in Chicago’s Pure Oil 
Building come a myriad of the daily problems faced by pro- 
ducers, sales and advertising executives and program directors 
of mid-western radio and tv organizations. 


CASTING THE AUTO SHOW 

Typical of Talent's service was the recent assignment at 
Chicago’s annual Auto Show. 75 people were furnished as 
models, narrators and for the many other roles which are now 
a familiar part of well-staged exhibitions such as this. Rep- 
resenting many hundreds of actors, actresses and models, her 
busy schedule calls for the most discriminating selection of the 
right people for the right parts. 

Security, naturally enough, is an integral part of such 
work. And that includes national security as well, since many 
of the film companies are engaged in national defense films 
for the armed forces and defense plants. 

Ably assisted by her brother, Martin T. Dooling, Jr., and 
a competent staff, Mary skillfully and with little regard to 
hours and holidays, is constantly on the lookout for new faces 
and talents to broaden the scope of her clients’ work. In eight 
years as director of Talent, Inc., she has discovered many tal- 
ented newcomers who are now well-known TV, film and stage 
personalities. 


LITTLE TIME FOR LEISURE 

A busy schedule that leaves little time for leisure has 
nonetheless included such posts as former president of the 
Webster College Alumnae, membership on the executive board 
of the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors and in Zonta Inter- 
national. An avid Lincoln fan, Mary prefers biographical read- 
ing. Grace, charm, sensitivity and ingenuity—these are attri- 
butes which have placed her in the upper bracket of top women 
executives. 

A graduate of Webster College, Mary Dooling prepared 
for a teaching career, later becoming a lecturer in association 
with summer schools of Catholic Action. She still retains that 
missionary spirit as one of the builders of Chicago and the 
midwest as both a talent and production center of major pro- 
portion on the U. S. scene. 

—the 1956 Production Review 
BUSINESS SCREEN MAGAZINE 


PASSION PLAY 


The Mt. Angel Major and Minor Seminarians of St. 
Benedict, Oregon, presented THE UNDYING VICTIM on 
March 11, 16, and 18. 


THE HISTORY OF MT. ANGEL’S PASSION PLAYS 


The history of Passion plays at Mt. Angel finds its be- 
ginning in Lent 1953. In that year the production “The 
Betrayal” started a series and a hope for a tradition in Lenten 
drama. The first Passion play had as its fundmental purpose 
to portray the passion and death of Christ featuring the trial 
and condemnation of the Saviour before the Jewish and 
Roman courts. The action took place on the stage proper and 
the dialogue was voiced by the actors themselves. Lighting, 
although less complicated than subsequent productions, was 
effective. Passion pageantry filled the Lenten season again in 
1954 with the colossal production ‘The Son of Man.” An 
extended stage consisting of formal open platforms with 
ramps anterior to the actual stage was employed. Four narra- 
tors and a speaking chorus were artistically situated under 
elaborate lighting, moulding the whole of dramatic action. 
This play furthered the portrayal of the Passion by including 
the entire account of Holy Week and the Resurrection in a 
panorama of color, sound, emotion and personality. The fol- 
lowing year 1955 saw a return of “The Son of Man” with 
all the features of the preceding year and in addition, the 
singing voices of the Gregorian Choir together with back- 
ground music especially written by Rev. Austin Johnson. 

“The Undying Victim,” the third in the series of Pas- 
sion dramas produced by the seminarians, attempts to convey 
and further the lessons of the Passion by transcending the 
narrow time of Christ’s Passion to draw the relationships be- 
tween the sacrifices of the Old Testament, the Sacrifice of 
the Cross and that sacrifice continued today in the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. Symbolic in nature, “The Undying Victim” re- 
lates the attempt of man to return to God through sacrifice. 
Once again the latest developments in modern theater have 
been put to use in producing the story of our Lord’s Passion. 
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FESTIVAL NEWS 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION 


The North Central Region sponsored a play festival 
on April 11, at St. Boniface High School, Cold Springs, 
Minnesota. Sister M. Charitas, C.S.J., chairman of the Re- 
gion of the N.C.T.C. was the critic judge. The following 
plays were presented: 

I REMEMBER MAMA (2 scenes)—St. Boniface High, 
Cold Springs. 

THE PLUM TREE—Stanbrook Hall, Duluth. 

AS GOOD AS GOLD—St. John’s Prep School, Col- 
legeville. 

WHERE LOVE IS, GOD IS—Memorial High, Pierz. 

THE YOUNG AND FAIR (Act 3) — St. Benedict's 
High, St. Joseph. 

BEHIND LACE CURTAINS — Cathedral High, Du- 
Juth. 

THE SUMMONS OF SARIEL—St. Francis High, 
Little Falls. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC — Cathedral High, St. 
Cloud. 

Sister Michaela, O.S.B., Cold Springs, was the festival 
chairman. 


MID-ATLANTIC REGION 


A High School Festival was held on Saturday, May 19, 
at the Academy of Mount Saint Ursula, New York City. 
Cathedral High presented scenes from Sophocles’ AN- 
TIGONE and also from MACBETH. The Ursuline Acad- 
emy offered scenes from THE SEVEN SISTERS and Notre 
Dame Academy on Staten Island offered a piece from 
MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL. The Academy of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary selected a scene from ANASTASIA 
and Mount Saint Ursula gave the last scene from OUR 
TOWN. 


ROCHESTER REGION 


On April 28, a Catholic Theatre Drama Festival was 
held at Nazareth College, Rochester. Highlight of the day 
was a Children’s Theatre production of ALICE IN WON- 
DERLAND—Boys’ and Girls’ Choirs of Blessed Sacrament 
School, Sister M. Claudia, S.S.J., director; Thomas Cahill, 
choreography. 

The Thespians of Our Lady of Mercy High School un- 
der the direction of Sister Mary Pius, R.S.M., presented se- 
lections from TIDINGS BROUGHT TO MARY by Paul 
Claudel. THE NEIGHBORS, by Zona Gale, was staged in 
arena style by Nazareth Academy under the direction of Sis- 
ter M. St. Gertrude, S.S.]. 

The Recognition Scene from ANASTASIA by Mar- 
celle Maurette, adapted by Guy Bolton was presented by 
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The Children’s Educational Theatre of Maryland, Inc., 
presented sixty children, 6 to 13 years of age, in LITTLE 
PLAYS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE on Saturday, April 28, and 
Sunday, April 29 at St. Marks-on-the-Hill, Pikesville, Mary- 
land. 


Included in the playlets were: THE LITTLE RABBIT 
WHO WANTED RED WINGS, GET UP AND BAR 
THE DOOR (A Scottish Ballad), THE WASH TUB (a 
French folk-tale), THE FIRST HARP (an Irish Legend), 
and OLD PIPES AND THE DRYAD (a Swiss folk-tale). 

CET, the children’s theatre's clown mascot, was played 
by Patsy Fox, teen-aged student at Forest Park High School. 

Three Open House sessions for children aged 7 to 18, 
and the final play of the season, DICK WHITTINGTON 
AND HIS CAT, brought to a close the spring activities. 

For sixteen years it has been the custom of the Chil- 
dren's Educational Theatre to encourage better playwriting 
for young people by producing original scripts as part of 
the season's subscription series. This is Mrs. Lucille Duvall’s 
second original dramatization of childhood classics. Her 
first, THE BOYHOOD OF DAVID COPPERFIELD, a 
Master's thesis at the Johns Hopkins University, was pro- 
duced in 1954. Last year the group produced Aurand Har- 
ris’ PLAIN PRINCESS. 


SUMMER SESSION 
The summer session for the “Theatre” will be held 
from June 18 through July 27. During the summer thirty 
children will produce two full-length plays for children, 
ONCE UPON A CLOTHESLINE and GRACIEUSE AND 
PERCINET, a French fairy tale by Frances Cary Bowen, 
Executive Director. 
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Gross Country Circuit 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

Mount Marty College, Yankton, South Dakota, pre- 
sented THE YOUNG AND FAIR on March 4, and an 
original student-produced variety show THE COMEDY 
OF TERRORS on April 29 and 30. The students also pro- 
duced two television programs over KVTV, Sioux City, on 
the “College on Camera” series; five radio broadcasts over 
WNAX, Yankton, “Accent on Education” series. 

Since the installation of the new professional audio 
equipment at the College, the local radio station sends an 
engineer and the program director to the College studios 
to make the tape recordings for the broadcasts. 

* * * 

The Queen's Players of Mother of Savior Seminary, 
Blackwood, New Jersey, report a successful year—their first 
in the beautiful new Francis Jordan Auditorium. BILLION 
DOLLAR SAINT was the fall presentation. A CHRISTO- 
PHER LYNCH CONCERT followed in January. Through- 
out Lent the seminarians staged the sixth seasonal presenta- 
tion of THE PASSION OF THE SAVIOR. Extra perform- 
ances had to be added this year to accommodate the char- 
tered busloads bearing pilgrims to the Passion Play. This 
year’s prouduction made even more extensive use of pro- 
jected scenic effects. 

* * * 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles, presented the 
Mount Players in THE YOUNG AND FAIR on April 27 
and 28. Frank Hanley directed. 

* * * 

On May Sth and 6th the University of Scranton Play- 
ers, Scranton, Pennsylvania, presented an original musical 
comedy, HAM ON RYE, by Vincent J. Flaherty, S.J., and 
Wm. Quiery, S.J. With the help of feminine talent from 
nearby Marywood College, the Players asembled ten songs, 
a dance chorus of 26 boys and girls, an some crackling good 
comedy into a delightful entertainment. The show was pro- 
duced by George B. Wilson, S.J., and was under the direc- 
tion of Wm. C. McFadden, S.J. 

* * * 

At the Sixth Annual Arts Festival at the College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota, Christopher Fry’s THE 
BOY WITH A CART was presented. Supervised by Miss 
Mabel M. Frey, the production was given in The Jeanne 
d’Arc Auditorium on April 29. The presentation was di- 
rected by Mary Ann De Grandpre and Ann Corcoran. 

* * * 

Mundelein College, Chicago, presented Sir James M. 

Barrie's QUALITY STREET on May 6 and 7. 


COMMUNITY THEATRE 
The Mobile Theatre Guild presented George Bernard 


Shaw's most popular Comedy, CANDIDA on May 2, 3 
and 4. 


HIGH SCHOOL 

St. Joseph Academy, St. Paul, Minnesota, presented 
The Genesian Players assisted by Cretin and St. Thomas, in 
I REMEMBER MAMA by John Van Druten in the Ellen 
Ireland Auditorium on April 27, 28 and 29. Sister Ireneaus, 
C.S.J., directed. 

* * * 

The Senior Class of St. Margaret’s Academy, Minne- 
apolis, assisted by De La Salle and Cretin High Schools 
presented DADDY LONG LEGS by Jean Webster the 
week-end of April 28. Sister Mary Ruth, C.S.J., directed the 


production. 
* * * 


Shakespeare’s A MID-SUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
was the choice of the Academy of the Holy Angels in Min- 
neapolis for their April 20-22 production. Mrs. Patricia 
Baumann directed. 

* * * 

Sister Marcine, O.S.B., director of drama at St. Bene- 
dict’s High School, St. Joseph, Minnesota, produced the N. 
Richard Nash play, THE YOUNG AND FAIR at St. Jo- 
seph Auditorium on April 15. 

* * * 

Catholic High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, pre- 
sented the Queen's Players in three one-act plays on April 
30. They included: COURAGE, MR. GREENE by James 
P. Ferguson, LADIES OF THE MOP, and THIS WAY TO 
HEAVEN by Douglas Parkhirst. The latter, a comedy- 
fantasy, centers around a mysterious gentleman, Mr. Flan- 
nigan, who applies for the room for rent and is attracted 
by Gram’s cooking. He turns out to be from ‘UP THERE’ 
returning to earth to escort Gram to “so-called-heaven.” 
Sister Mary Mark, O.S.B., directed. 

* * * 

Creighton University High School, Omaha, was in- 
vited along with ten other Nebraska schools to present NO 
CURTAIN CALLS, a one-act play, at the Nebraska State 
Fine Arts Festival, April 21. The play received an excellent 
rating at the District meeting in Omaha, March 23. 

* * * 

Guardian Angels High School, chosen “School of the 
Month” in the April issue of the GENESIAN, publication 
for the West Central Region of NCTC, had a May Day 
Festival of four one-acts for May 1. The plays were: THE 
UGLY DUCKLING, SPRING DAZE, SAINT JOSEPH’S 
SENSE OF HUMOR,” and an adaptation from Father 
Lord’s JOY FOR THE WORLD. 


* * * 


St. Gregory's High School, Shawnee, Oklahoma, pre- 
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BOOTH SPOT 


High-powered, incandescent, long-range Klieglight with 
complete flexibility, convenient controls and safety pro- 
visions. 

Used for spotlighting a performer or floodlighting the 


entire stage from projection booth, balcony rail or similar locations. 
Equipped with easily manipulated inbuilt iris and curtain shutters. 
Beam forms can readily be varied as desired ... from a small circular head 

spot to an elongated wide spread flood. Outline of beam can be sharpened or 


softened by simple adjustment of the movable front lens. 


Super model illustrated is 
suitable for average needs; 
takes a 2000-watt lamp. 
Heavier duty Dynabeams, for 
3000-watt lamps and other 


wattage types, are also avail- 
able* 








*Write for complete information on these 


units. Please give details of your requirements. 
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sented the Gregory Players in two one-acts in early May, 
Titles of the plays were, A MESSAGE FROM KHUFU 
and A MESSAGE FROM HOME. Father Vincent Traynor, 
O.S.B., directed. 

* * * 

On April 11, students from Subiaco Academy (boys) 
and St. Scholastica’s Roswithans presented three one-acts 
in St. Scholastica’s auditorium in Fort Smith, Arkansas. On 
April 30 they gave HOLLYWOOD CAN WAIT and THE 
WEIRD SISTERS in the hospital auditorium at Fort Chaf- 
fee. The last play of the year was TWELVE ANGRY 
WOMEN on May 18. Sister Leona, O.S.B., directed. 

* * * 

The Dramatic Club at St. Teresa Academy, East St. 
Louis, Illinois, uder the direction of Sister Mary Pius, AD. 
PP.S., presented its annual spring play, THE LUTE SONG. 
This Chinese classic was seen at six performances held on 
April 3, 5, 7, and 8. Twenty-two new members of the club 
were initiated into the Thespian Troupe 118 on May 8. To 
climax the evening, the club presented the mystery play, 
SORRY, WRONG NUMBER. 

* * * 

Mercy High School for Girls, Omaha, Nebraska, pro- 

duced SEVEN NUNS FROM LAS VEGAS during April. 


The Speech and Drama Department of Archbishop 
Williams High School, Braintree, Masachusetts, presented 
the following productions during the scholastic year: 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC, CHRISTMAS IN THE VIL- 
LAGE SQUARE, THE DOCTOR IN SPITE OF HIM- 
SELF, MANIKIN AND MINIKIN, and RIDERS TO THE 
SEA. The drama and speech classes are under the direction 
of Sister Gertrude, $.C.N. 

* * * 

Cretin High School, St. Paul, Minnesota, presented 
Gilbert and Sullivan's delightful comic operetta H.M.S. 
PINAFORE on May 11 and 13. St. Joseph's Academy girls 
portrayed the feminine roles. 





Brother Dunstan, C.S.C. Notre Dame High 
School, Sherman Oaks, California, won the ‘Best 
Play of the Day” award with his original 
GIANNI SCHICCHI based on the opera by Pu- 
cinni. The play was given at the Pasadena Play 
House. 
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DESIGN FOR A STAINED GLASS WINDOW 


by SISTER MARY OLIVE, S.P. 





Explanatory note: 

Design for a Stained Glass Window, a play in three 
acts based upon the life of Blessed Margaret Clitherow, 
is written by William Berney and Howard Richardson 
and is published by Baker's Plays. It was presented as a 
dramatic reading by a senior drama major at Saint Mary- 
of-the-Woods College in May, 1955. The following 
June Sister Mary Olive, Head of the Speech and Drama 
Department at the College, studied at the Shakespeare 
Institute in Stratford-upon-Avon. While there she vis- 
ited the home of Margaret Clitherow in York. 











When we first began work on the play, the life of Mar- 
garet Clitherow seemed as formal and remote as the famous 
stained glass window in York Minster called the Five Sisters. 
The colors were brilliant, the outline well-defined by the dark 
leaden lines, the figures slightly stylized. But it was a window, 
not a life. The action was caught and held within the Gothic 
frame, not flowing from time into timelessness. All during the 
first and second acts this impression held our minds and imagi- 
nations firmly. Then while studying the third act, the miracle 
happened—the window came to life. The still-life ‘Valiant 
Woman” became a real woman, a loving wife, an anxious 
mother, a true friend—pulsing, vibrant, real. 

Margaret Clitherow suddenly became a woman who is as 
ideal but possible today as in the Elizabethan age in which she 
lived. It seemed as if she were working with us, helping us to 
tell her story so dramatically that the audience would feel as 
we felt—here, except for the environment of Elizabethan 
England, was a modern woman. We became more devoted to 
her as the rehearsals progressed. When the final curtain came 
down, we experienced the regret of leaving the presence of a 
dear friend. We had our memories, but she herself was no 
longer with us. 

CITY OF YORK 

Then when I saw the old grey stone walls of the city of 
York for the first time, I felt her present again. She was be- 
side me when I paid a hurried visit to the remains of York 
Castle and Clifford's Tower, both of which she had seen many 
times. I heard her voice telling me that her husband, John, was 
Master of the Ouse Bridge as we drove across the narrow 
stone bridge that spans the Ouse River. She was not surprised 
that the town had spread across the river and out beyond the 
Micklegate Bar which was the farthest outpost of the city in 
her day. She has been back often and loves modern York as 
she loved the ancient walled-city. 


It was difficult for me to adjust myself to the motorized 
traffic that poured under the old Bar as if it were a traffic light. 
But in a moment, in my imagination, the houses were laid flat 
in grassy fields, the traffic became sheep being driven into town 
to be sold and I saw the mob following her as she was led 
across the Ouse Bridge and laid on the ground, a sharp stone 
placed under her back, her arms and legs tied to posts while a 
door supporting heavy stones was laid on her, and under the 
gaze of her fellow townspeople, she was slowly pressed to 
death. I wanted to venerate the place where she died but a 
large military parade was to pass that way the morning we 
were in York so no one could get near the spot. 


MEMORIES 

Instead of the daytime bustle around us, I saw the night 
following her death, when Father Marsh, the priest who had 
brought her into the Church, bribed a gaoler to let him see her 
body. Only the hands and feet were visible on either side of 
the heavy door. The extended hand must have brought to the 
priest’s mind the words, “She hath stretched out her hand to 
strong things.” Bending quickly, before the gaoler could stop 
him, he cut the hand from the wrist and, hiding it in his cloak, 
took away with him this precious relic. 

Margaret herself led us to the Bar Convent, so named be- 
cause it is located one block from the Micklegate Bar, where 
the sisters of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary have 
preserved her hand in a gold and glass reliquary. Margaret's 
hand is small and delicate. I had expected it to be larger and 
more muscular as the hand of a woman who had done heavy 
housework would be. I had also expected it to be clenched as 
if in agony. But it is relaxed, with the fingers slightly curved. 
It is the hand of a lovely, gentle, graceful lady and it brought 
tears to my eyes. I wanted to venerate it, to ask Blessed Mar- 
garet to remember at the Throne of Him for Whom she died 
the many intentions I have entrusted to her special care. But 
our sister-guide was in a hurry and rushed us over to a case 
fastened to the wall containing relics of many of the members 
of that glorious company—the English martyrs. Everywhere 
in England, one can sense the tremendous devotion that Eng- 
lish Catholics have for their stalwart predecessors martyred 
under Elizabeth. The names of these martyrs will form a tri- 
umphant litany someday: 

St. John Fisher, pray for us. 

St. Thomas More, pray for us. 

St. Edmund Campion, pray for us. 
St. Margaret Clitherow, pray for us. 


Margaret, close by my side, urged us to go to her home 
in The Shambles. We drove across the Ouse Bridge again into 
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PRODUCTION SHEET 


for 


DESIGN FOR A STAINED GLASS WINDOW 
by WILLIAM BERNEY and HOWARD RICHARDSON 


published by Baker's Plays, Boston, Massachusetts 
10 men, 3 women, extras may be used 
one interior set, royalty — $25.00 


This is an excellent play for any Catholic Little Theatre, University, or college group desiring to produce an Elizabethan 
play. It has a powerful Catholic theme that is most appropriate to our own time. 

The protagonist is Margaret Clitherow, an heroic Catholic laywoman who was martyred under Queen Elizabeth. Hers is 
the kind of beautifully delineated role any actress will find tremendously rewarding. There are, unfortunately, only two other 
parts for women. Anne Tesh, Margaret's elderly neighbor, offers a good opportunity to a character actress. The part of Sally 


is small but can be made memorable. 


The men’s roles are splendid. Judge Clinch, Father Marsh, and Margaret's stepfather are fine character parts. John Clith- 
erow, Margaret's husband, and his brother William are foils to each other and to Margaret. The part of the jealous, unscrup- 
ulous Robin Flemming will be a challenge to any man who plays it. 

There is only one setting: a downstairs living room in a Tudor house owned by John Clitherow on the street called the 


Shambles, in York, England. The time is 1571. 





the heart of the city where a short, narrow street called The 
Shambles was in Margaret's day the center of the Butchers’ 
Guild, of which her husband was head for many years. Even 
today there are several butcher shops scattered along either 
side of the tiny thoroughfare. The half-timbered Tudor houses 
almost touch one another where the second stories jut out 
across the street. Close to one end are the two little houses, 
No. 5 and No. 7, where Margaret and John Clitherow lived 
and had their butcher shop. I could see her little son, Henry, 
climbing out the upper window and escaping over the roofs 
to be sent to France by Father Marsh and educated there for 
the priesthood. He was later ordained at Rome after her death. 
The younger boy, William, ordained at Rheims, was banished 
from England after a long imprisonment in York Castle. 

The house at No. 5 has been rebuilt and is a little shop. 
I was delighted to see that a shrine is being built in No. 7. 
The carpenter working there very courteously showed us the 
design. I could feel Margaret’s approval as she looked at it 
over my shoulder. I watched her walk around the room as she 
had so often done. When she reached up and gently caressed 
one of the great ancient beams just over-head, I realized that 
the second story slanted toward the street at a precarious angle. 
The carpenter assured us in his thick Yorkshire brogue that it 
was caused by age and would be perfectly safe for another 
hundred years. 

HER NEIGHBORS 

There is no record of the exact house where Margaret's 
friend and neighbor, Anne Tesh, lived. The part of Anne Tesh 
is the second most important woman's part in the play. Her 
house must have been close to The Shambles. I could see her 
dropping in for a cup of tea, helping Margaret not only with 
her heavy housework but also with her famous charities among 


the poor and imprisoned. Was it for her that Margaret named 
her daughter Anne? Margaret did not answer my question. 
Anne Tesh was arrested with Margaret but was sent to York 
Castle when Margaret was taken to the Ouse Bridge prison. 
Anne was condemned to be burned but was reprieved and 
later liberated under James I. 


HER RELATIVES 

The constancy of Margaret's relatives and friends is 
probably due in no small measure to her own staunchness. Her 
children were severely whipped during her imprisonment be- 
cause they persisted in remaining Catholics. Margaret sent her 
shoes and stockings to her daughter Anne just before her 
death. The little girl knew this was a sign for her to follow in 
her brave mother's footsteps. After she was released from im- 
prisonment in Lancaster Castle Anne went abroad and entered 
an Ursuline convent at Louvain. Margaret's brother-in-law and 
nephew are listed among the English martyrs, sixty-seven of 
whom came from Yorkshire. But Margaret's own husband, 
John, although he made no effort to prevent her from prac- 
ticing her faith, remained out of the Church to the end. Per- 
haps on his deathbed, Margaret was able to bring him into the 
true fold. 

The Shambles is a happy little street. The arrest of Mar- 
garet must have caused a terrible interruption in the peaceful 
life of the Clitherow family. The third act of the play makes 
dramatic this contrast. The playwrights use as antagonist a 
jealous rival of John for Margaret's love. Neither this charac- 
ter nor the situation are found in any of the accounts of her 
life. But the use of them is valid dramatic license. All the other 
characters and situations in the play are based upon actual fact. 

(Continued on page thirteen) 
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The Creative Catholic Writer 


(Continued from page one) 


have probably all heard of Mr. Leroy Anderson, noted com- 
poser-conductor. Mr. Anderson had been quoted as saying: 
“I have found that the alertness for ideas soon becomes an 
unconscious habit that is always at work . . . the more you 
think of ideas, the more ideas you get.” 

And it is apparent that a carpenter who makes something 
every day in his life becomes more skilled than the man who 
works only on contract. A writer has his tools, and he must 
use them habitually. Sharpening his abilities for the good 
original idea that will eventually come to him. 

In saying that the creative Catholic must write well, also 
demands that he keep abreast of his fields—know what type of 
script or book is currently being sought by the publishers or 
the producers. This does not really restrict his originality; but 
it adds a needed practical note to the responsibilities. A young 
Catholic writer may write hundreds of plays or stories which 
reflect the truths of the Church and the primary principles 
underlining the dignity of man, and if they are never pro- 
duced or never published, they serve no end. Knowing your 
field, keeping abreast of the latest interests and tastes, adds 
potential to your worth as a creative Catholic. 

At the same time, the creative Catholic must remember 
that he is just that—a Catholic. If he writes well—artistically 
—but imitates the shallow, materialistic plays and stories al- 
ready in abundance, he is bringing nothing to the medium or 
to the reader. He must keep abreast of the Catholic Church. 
He must investigate and know the stand of the Church on the 
important, vital issues of the day. He must keep his own faith 
strong, his religion alive. This is important: He need not— 
should not—propagandize! He need not write about Catho- 
lics, but he must write with ‘ruth. He must picture evil as evil, 
he must show that man—regardless of creed, environment, 
personality—has an immortal soul and a conscience. His 
characters must be real, true—and therefore he cannot ignore 
the spiritual nature of man. 


I have used ON THE WATERFRONT as an example 
of good Catholic theatre. Permit me to refer to it once more. 
Let us say it had never been written; that two years ago we 
picked up the papers, and we read about the longshoreman 
labor quarrels—about Joe Ryan and Harry Bridges—of mur- 
ders among the dock workers. There is our problem. It is a 
dramatic, vital, sometimes violent issue. It has immediate sell- 
ing power and a validity already inborn to it. By just taking 
the characters from real life, changing names and retelling the 
story, we have the basis for the plot of ON THE WATER- 
FRONT. 

But we must offer a solution, or at least, point out the 
reasons why this condition exists. The Catholic writer, let us 
say, knows and believes that the Church has given him an 
answer to a problem like this. He refers to the Encyclical letter 
Rerum Novarum of the Holy Father, Leo XIII, written 





Last month, at a district-wide convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Catholic College students held at 
Clarke College, Dubuque, lowa, the literary commis- 
sion was addressed by Mr. George Herman, playwright- 
director and Asst. Professor of Speech and Drama at 
Clarke. 

Mr. Herman is a graduate of Loyola College in Bal- 
timore and Catholic University’s Speech and Drama De- 
partment. He was awarded the Rector'’s Scholarship in 
Playwrighting to Boston College's School of Expres- 
sional Arts in 1947 and attended three summer semes- 
ters there, studying under the Rev. John L. Bonn, S.]., 
and Catholic playwright, Charles Costello. At Catholic 
University, be was awarded the Father Hartke Play- 
wrighting Award for the best original one-act labora- 
tory play in 1954, was honored by having the CU Speech 
and Drama Department produce his musical HUCK 
FINN as the fifth major production of that season. He 
penned the 1953 and 1954 musicals for the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, attended by President Eisenhower 
and Chief Justice Warren, and toured with Players In- 
corporated. With his talented wife, Patricia Glazer Her- 
man, formerly of CU, and Danny Ruslander, Mr. Her- 
man wrote and directed THAT’S THE SPIRIT, a mu- 
sical satire of convention politics, produced in October 
at Clarke. His most recent project is the experimental 
new production of four short stories of Stephen Vincent 
Benet grouped under the title of THIRTEEN 
O’CLOCK; and his new drama, THE SUNSET RE- 
GIONS. 











May 15, 1891. Imagine! Here is a work that was given us 
over a half century ago—for fifty years a part of the inheritance 
of the Catholic. And what does Pope Leo XIII say? 


Associations . . . of working men are now far more 
common than heretofore. . . . Now there is a good 
deal of evidence in favor of the opinion that many 
of these societies are in the hands of secret leaders, 
and are managed on principles ill-according with 
Christianity and the public well-being; and they do 
their utmost to get within their grasp the whole field 
of labor, and force working men either to join them 
or to starve. Under these circumstances Christian 
working men do one of two things: either join asso- 
ciations in which their religion will be exposed to 
peril, or form associations among themselves and 
unite their forces so as to shake off courageously the 
yoke of so unrighteous and intolerable an oppres- 
Sion. ... 


(Continued on page thirteen) 
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NEW PLAY AVAILABLE TO AMATEURS 


The Blackfriars’ Guild, New York's Catholic Expeti- 
mental Theatre, announces that one of its recent original 
plays, LATE ARRIVAL, a comedy drama in three acts by 
Charles Oxton, has been published in book form by Samuel 
French, Inc. (25 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y.) The 
play will now be available for production to stock, amateur, 
college and little theatre groups. It calls for one set and a 
cast of nine; four adults—one male and three female; and 
five adolescents—two boys and three girls. The play tells 
the story of the adolescents’ reaction to the arrival of a baby 
brother in the family. 

LATE ARRIVAL won enthusiastic critical acclaim 
when it was first presnted by the Blackfriars in New York 
where it played to capacity audiences and launched many of 
its cast on Broadway and Hollywood careers. It is currently 
being considered for motion pictures and television presen- 
tation. A London stage version is also under way. 





Community Theater Inspires Joeds 
by CONNIE MAYER, '56 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Minneapolis, Minn. 


We were all nearly aghast when we first heard the news! 
The Senior Genesians, all thirty of us, were invited to the 
Edyth Bush Little Theater, our community theater, as guests 
of the management. Many of us had never seen the legitimate 
stage, except for our own high school productions, and the 
reactions to it were quite varied. 

“Look at the ceiling on the set!” 

“How did they manage that lighting effect?” 

“The walls look so real.” 

These were but a few of the exclamations you would 
have heard if you had passed our exhuberant group that night. 

Before the opening curtain on “The Night of January 
Sixteenth” a jury was picked from the audience. I think we 
all secretly hoped that we would be chosen and to our sur- 
prise some of our Genesians were selected. We were very 
proud as we watched them become part of the production. 

Shortly after our experience as guests of the “Little 
Theater” we were again invited there on a field trip. As we 
wandered around backstage we gazed in awe at the stacks of 
scenery and the huge switchboard. We were equally impressed 
with their prop rooms, dressing rooms, and the green room. 

Our association with the “Little Theater’ has taught us 
much about staging and acting. This theater is an asset to 
our community and always attempts shows that have real 
values. Anyone is eligible to try out for their plays and some 
of our own girls have had a chance to show their talent in 
this way. Others have helped on production staffs. Our con- 
tact with the Edyth Bush Little Theater has also taught us 
that we can do much as apostles of Catholic Theater if we 
contribute both interest and enthusiasm to community theaters. 


Clock Watchers 
by TERRY TRAVIS, '56 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Minneapolis, Minn. 


I am a clock. Four years ago someone climbed up a ladder 
and hooked me securely on a wall overlooking rows and rows 
of green seats. From my vantage point I overheard many 
conversations, so I soon learned that this was the auditorium 
at St. Joseph’s Academy. Throughout the day faces would 
turn to me and wonder how time could go so fast. During 
the four years I have heard conversations like this, “Judy do 
you realize it’s only three months till we graduate?” “I know 
Jane, time just rushes by.” After hearing this refrain phrased 
in different ways over and over I began to wonder just what 
the inhabitants of my auditorium did after they walked up 
the aisle to “Pomp and Circumstance.” 

Just this year my wondering was answered at the Alum- 
nae Tea. I saw and ticked to many of the wrist watches I 
hadn't seen for years. From my questioning of former Genes- 
ian’s watches I found out that from the graduates of the last 
four years 33% are going to college, 24% are married, 22% 
are working, 14% are in the convent and 7% are nurses. 

This may be proof of the fact that dramatics develops 
poise, cooperation, responsibility and speaking ability along 
with other qualities which are necessary to get along in the 
adult world. The hours spent in the auditorium under my 
timeful watching were indeed well spent. 
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Strictly Teen 


LISTEN, ALL CREWS 
(With apologies to Paul Revere) 


by PENNY SAVINO, ’57 


Listen Genesians, and you will know 
What took place backstage—and away we go! 
I REMEMBER MAMA'S the name of the play, 


The things that happened were strange, we'd say. 


A sick cat was needed in one of the scenes. 
The real thing was used after trying all means. 
We received tape to record our cat's cry, 

But the cat that we had just wouldn’t comply. 
Though jabbing a cat may be quite out of line, 
In this case, such cruelty worked just fine. 

The cries came forth, the recording worked— 
We were all happy, but the cat was quite irked. 


A 1910 stove was not to be found 


Through the whole countryside for miles around. 


When finally our search did prove worth-while, 
The stove that we got became a junk-pile! 

Its legs collapsed, our search was in vain 
And had to be started all over again. 
Perserverance our motto, we finished the chore, 
And located a stove for MAMA once more. 


To all our problems, we were staunch and true, 
Which is the only thing that crews can do. 
The paint for the set just wouldn’t mix right, 
But we worked on, till it was a delight. 

The Salvation Army, as an aid we'd choose, 
Many times it helped to end stage crew blues. 
Furniture and props were not easy to find, 

But the Salvation Army was unfailingly kind. 


Those last rehearsals were tiresome, but fun. 
We prepared the play for its three-day run. 
The set was finished, the acting fine— 

We'd done our jobs, how our faces did shine! 
But alas and alack, ‘twas the night of the play— 
The street light broke, and how we did pray. 


Three minutes left, but St. Genesius came through, 


We fixed the light and it shone bright and true. 


We all worked together, the play turned out well— 


A few minor hitches, but otherwise swell. 
Thus Perserverance Always our motto will be, 
Yours too, we hope, since that is the key. 





Congratulations to Sister Irenaeus, C.S.J. and 
her Genesian Players at St. Joseph’s Academy, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, for their splendid contribu- 
tions to the “Strictly Teen’’ section this month. 











Genesian Jottings 


Genesian Players at St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, 
Minnesota had an active spring season under the direction of 
Sister Irenaeus, C.S.J. They appeared on two hour-long tele- 
vision shows on KEYD-TV. The seniors produced “I Re- 
member Mama” on April 27, 28 and 29. Boys from St. 
Thomas Military Academy and Cretin filled the male roles. 
Female roles were double-cast. Junior Genesians staged the 
show by utilizing every square inch of space before and be- 
hind the proscenium. 

Seniors selected ““A Maid Goes Forth To War” as their 
contribution to the annual Mother-Daughter Tea program on 
May 8. On May 23 the juniors sponsored an informal mixer 
for sophomore speech students, who are looking forward to 
Genesian membership next year. Both groups entertained 
with original one-act plays. 

The annual picnic on May 26 began with Mass at the 
St. Paul Cathedral followed by breakfast in the school court- 
yard. Genesians then boarded special buses for O’Brien State 
Park on the St. Croix river. One of the day’s highlights was 
the traditional program which featured an original play writ- 
ten by the juniors concocted from the combined plots and 
characters of the year’s productions. This was followed by 
wills and prophecies, awards to the outstanding stagehands 
and actresses, games and community singing. An ideal end- 
ing to a hectic, but happy year. 

All the Genesians are eagerly awaiting the first news of 
the next NCTC convention. All year long one could hear, 
“Well, at Notre Dame they said . . .,” or “Will you ever 
forget . . .?” or “Can't we do something like “The Crucible?’ ” 





HIGH SCHOOL DIRECTORS! 


Have your Genesians edit the ‘‘Strictly Teen” section of 
CATHOLIC THEATRE for one issue this coming year. 
Write for full information now. Address: Editorial Of- 
fice, College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Medic, Festival Style 


by VIRGINIA ARETZ, '56 


Name; GP, sort for Genesian Player 

Place; Behind the scenes 

Time; November 26, St. Joseph’s Academy 

Object in point; to make the 8th Annual Play Festival .. . 
a success. 


8:00 A.M., the all-day event was beginning. The rustle 
of registration was nothing compared to the hub-bub behind 
the curtain. Preparation for the Festival had begun weeks 
ago but now a practical application of our preparation. We 
had staged one play (at a time) before quite successfully, but 
now, feminine capability . . . nine plays. Props were stacked 
to the battens. Directors paced the hard wood floor. Crew 
members resorted to hair-pulling. We had prepared so care- 
fully. We lined all the props for each play in the order of 
their appearance. We printed name tags for each school, so 
nothing would get mixed up or mislaid. There was only one 
catch—we had to literally drag the props (sometimes consist- 
ing of platforms, desks, tables, etc.) up TWO flights of 
stairs. Have you ever tried carrying a 15 foot foot pole around 
the corner of a stairway? The day for the performing of the 
impossible finally dawned. Nine O'clock . . . the first play of 
the day. That was our play so we had set it up the night be- 
fore. Therefore the first play was a breeze. 9:45 the second 
play. We switched our props backstage. The second play was 
seemingly easy to stage . . . all they had were platforms. Plat- 
forms, platforms and more platforms. About two seconds 
before the curtain was to open the rear platforms collapsed. 
With hammers in hand we pounded and pounded ‘til the dust 
was so thick one would think we were staging the Festival 
in a California smog. Curtain, lights . . . phew. The platforms 
had survived. On went the plays. Complications? Some. Lost 
props, windows in the wrong place, a broken leg . . . on a 
chair. There were slivers, hammers, dust and blown fuses. 
Pearls of perspiration rolled down our faces. Amid the dust 
the whites of our eyes were only evident. The end of our 
famous Festival was approaching . . . two more to go, finally 
. . . the last play. The END. We had done our part, small 
compared to all that goes into a Play Festival. Tired (to say 
the least) we trudged homeward. There is a moral to this 
little story. It is simply: When behind the scenes, one needs 
a setting of patience; brace with a talent for swinging a ham- 
mer; a few props consisting of a screw driver, nails, a derrick, 
an iron constitution; and costumed with self-control. Oh! 
And the line to punch is this . . . “O noble Genesius . . . 
grant this, our most urgent plea. . .” 


Recipe for a Bush 


by TERRY TRAVIS, '56 


Here is an excellent recipe for a bush which is useful in 
any outdoor setting: 

First take one large roll of chicken wire and mold it into 
any lumpy form. Then mix many torn up pieces of newspaper 
and two buckets of water in a large dishpan. Sprinkle liberal- 
ly with flour and beat well. Knead vigorously. Let the mix- 
ture stand until it becomes sticky and almost unmanageable. 
Add many helping hands and much cooperation. Spread the 
mixture thickly over the chicken wire base. Set in a windy 
corner and let dry. Take two large paint brushes and frost 
with paint of emerald green. Baste the whole with patient 
effort and your finished product will be a success. 


The Life of a Worm 


by GERRIE TIERNEY, '57 


Hi, there! I’m a worm, a bookworm at that. Not many 
people would admit it. The fact is that I have a perfect right 
to be. You see, I've worked hard to make myself a respectable 
bookworm, plus a ghastly ghost and a Mr. Know-It-All. Now, 
you may think I sound conceited, but I'm actually not. Let's 
go back to the beginning and I'll explain. You'd never think 
that years of training (dancing lessons, voice and speech 
lessons and modeling) would result in such a role as that— 
but that’s what it is—a role—on “Adventure Show with Mary 
Jo.” On every Saturday, we give away prizes, read mail, show 
a movie, and, we hope, gain new fans. 

The medium of television itself is fascinating. I was 
really surprised to learn that there are many varied spots for 
women, (as well as worms), in television. They are most 
often used to add a bit of spice and color to shows—as com- 
mercialists, ‘““Weather-women,” and panelists. Certain fields 
of TV definitely require women, such as the cooking shows, 
party shows, light voice situations, and several others. Though 
women are making it steadily increase, men still outnumber 
us 50 to 1. 

The technical end of television is steadily growing in 
its appeal to women. Female producers, directors, copy writers, 
and staff members are no longer_an uncommon sight. 

As for me, Mr. I. B. (for Bonehead) Bookworm, Esq., 
though my position is lowly, someday, maybe. .. . . 

(Editor's Note: Gerrie actually does play a bookworm on 
television. She’s not fooling! The ‘Mary Jo” referred to in 
the story is her own sister, who has been an outstanding fig- 
ure in Twin City television for several years.) 








DEADLINE DATE FOR ARTICLES FOR MID-SUMMER ISSUE IS 
JULY 10 
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THE ABC OF PLAYCRAFT 


by ALICE GERSTENBERG 


Editor's Note: This is the final installment of Miss Gersten- 
berg’s article, THE ABC OF PLAYCRAFT. 


R stands for RAMP to the CLIMAX. 


When the first curtain rises your play starts to walk up 
a ramp to its climax. In the process it may slide back a step 
or two, or in conflict be retarded, or it may balance a while 
in one position, the highest point of emotion in the play, 
the climax. This may not mean a chance for ranting on the 
part of the actor. It may mean an exceedingly quiet climax 
curtain, but never an insignificant curtain. It does not mean 
noise, but it does mean the essence of a situation, the sum- 
ming of all that has gone before into the significant moment 
for which the play was born. 

Many playwrights write the climax first or, at least, 
work from the climax backward in their mental processes. 
Others begin with certain characters and allow the charac- 
ters to evolve their own plot. Some find it fun to start to 
write without knowing where they are driving to but this 
method is for seasoned playwrights amusing themselves. It 
is imperative to know approximately where the peak of the 
mountain is one wants to climb to, to avoid losing time in 
byways. 

It is also wise to ascertain before attempting the journey 
whether there are any bears roaming about the mountain. 
Having reached the crag (or climax) the characters may be 
confronted by the alternatives of being sent down the cliff 
to their death or down the throat of the bear. Except in 
very few cases such an ending would be extremely unsatis- 
factory. 

Be sure to arm your characters in advance for the dan- 
ger which may accost them when they begin to walk down 
the decline on the other side of the climax. 

The climax is the very narrow of the skeleton of your 


play. 
S 


S stands for SCENARIO. 


It is prudent to have one before beginning to write. 

But sometimes the emotional urge to write is impatient 
of the cold reasoning demanded by a scenario. The con- 
structing of the scenario takes off the keen edge of the cre- 
ative flare. 

If the goal is well in mind, if the climax, at least, is in 
view it may not harm to start without a scenario. It is a 


roundabout way of writing a play and may require more re- 
construction afterwards, but its very emotional inception 
may stamp it with an individual charm and vigor otherwise 
lost. 

If a scenario is the method used, then scene by scene is 
blocked out in its proportionate order. The scenes are ap- 
portioned to acts. The characters are placed in the order of 
their appearances. Some find it convenient to take cards 
with the names of the characters written on them and shift 
them from scene to scene on a table in order to visualize 
their progress. Other objects labelled with the names of the 
characters may prove a help in this type of chess game. 

The gist of each step of the plot is indicated, making 
the ramp to the climax a road of sign posts. 

But this diagram must not be the accurate mechanical, 
mathematical blueprint of the surveyor. It must be sensi- 
tively elastic to the thousand and one creative ideas which 
come from the sub-conscious well of wisdom as the writing 
goes on. 

It may find itself displaced any moment by a fresher 
scenario, the characters themselves taking a guiding hand 
in the changes. 

The world within the play will spin on its own axis 
and in the pride of its vigor may look upon the original 
scenario as an impertinence. 


T 


T stands for TECHNIQUE. 

Perfection of technique alone does not make a play 
live. 

It is better to be a genius with a glowing soul than a 
cultivated technician. 

Granted a spark of genius it is best to be both. 

Do not be content to be only a playwright. Learn also to 
be an actor, stage manager, producer. Learn every technical 
point you can about the theatre but get your inspiration outside 
of it, from life itself. 

The most skilful playwrights may have to change and 
reconstruct, may have to throw out jetsam, may have to har- 
monize the keynote and the tempo, have to add paint, have to, 
here and there, bolster up characterization, have to intensify 
the dramatic conflict or tone down some quantity out of pro- 
portion, but their technique is what one might speak of as the 
sharpened pencil of an artist. 

Their technique is at the tips of their fingers, as it were, 
almost subconscious from training and consists of a facile 


(Continued on page fourteen) 
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The Creative Catholic Writer 
(Continued from page eight) 


And that places the facts of our story into the framework 
of Catholic teaching. The world gives us our stories; the 
Church should give us our themes. 

The second responsibility of the Creative Catholic should 
be the encouraging of other Catholics to write. Television had 
been invaded by great waves of “mood” plays—dissections of 
characters who are only one dimensional to start with. The 
creative Catholic playwright can and should strive to improve 
and illuminate this field. If he is a good craftsman, he will be 
heard. Mediocrity wears itself out, and TV is already begging 
for material. We must be prepared to satisfy that hunger. We 
have turned away in our theatre from the Aristotelian concept 
of a noble man who suffers a tragic flaw and ultimately falls 
because of it. We are satisfied now with weak, self-pitying 
creatures who cannot, or will not, rise above their dismal con- 
ditions or their weaknesses. Othello had his jealousy, Johnny 
Pope had his needle. Oedipus had his pride. Willie Loman is 
left only with his glorified failure. The Catholic writer should 
be the one to breathe a soul back into the theatre. By the grace 
of God, we will. 





Festival News 
(Continued from page three) 


the Nazareth College Dramatics Association under the di- 
rection of Mr. Alan A. Stambusky, Jr. 

During the day's festivities Mr. Wilford Scott, co- 
founder of the Catholic Theatre of Rochester spoke on 
“Choosing the Catholic Play,” and Miss Dorothy Chernuck, 
co-producer of Arena Theatre of Rochester and Corning 
Summer Theatres, spoke on “Opportunities in Professional 
Theatre.” Miss Maxine Schlingman, Director of Drama, 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Connecticut, gave 
“Ideas for the Director” at the Director's Tea. Miss 
Schlingman was the guest speaker at the Banquet—her 
topic being, “Morality in Contemporary Theatre.” 

BRIGADOON, by Lerner and Loewe, Music Theatre, 
under the direction of Miss Noreen Carey and conducted 
by Miss Suzanne Wigg was presented at the closing event 
of the Festival. 
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Design for a Stained Glass Window 


(Continued from page seven) 


Then Margaret led us to the beautiful but tragic York 
Minster. After my return to the United States, a friend of mine 
asked me, “‘Is the scaffolding still up in York Minster?” I an- 
swered, “Yes, all around the front.”” “Of course, you know the 
tradition?” he asked. “English Catholics say the scaffolding 
that has stood in some part of York Minster ever since the 
Reformation, will not come down until the Church is restored 
to its original Catholic worship.” I spoke to an English priest 
of the tragedy of those beautiful old churches that are now 
Anglican. “Oh, we don't call them ‘Anglican,’ ”’ he said, “we 
consider them ‘Catholic churches now in the hands of the 
Anglicans.’ On the outside, their ancient stone walls call to 
prayer and their Gothic fingers point heavenward. But inside, 
they are cold and empty because the One in Whose honor they 
were built no longer lives in them. In each Lady Chapel, I felt 
the Blessed Virgin hovering on the outside, waiting to be in- 
vited in. At York Minster, she and her four handmaids stand 
near the famous 13th century window called the Five Sisters, 
with their hands out-stretched, pleading to be allowed to enter. 

As we left the walled-city, I had a strange feeling that my 
visit to York had completed a pattern. All the events in my 
life associated with Margaret Clitherow were little pieces of 
colored glass that had lain in a jumbled pile until this bright 
July day. Today strong hands had taken each of the pieces— 
the first time I read the play, our preparation for its produc- 
tion, the night Margaret Clitherow stood on our college stage, 
my going to England to study, my opportunity to go to York 
to visit each of the places dear to Margaret—and had fitted 
them into the leaden window of a church. The life of Mar- 
garet Clitherow, standing against the background of her own 
city in her own time, is indeed a perfect design for a stained 
glass window through which the light of God's truth will 
glow for all eternity. 





WHAT CATHOLIC THEATRE MEANS TO ME 


To me, the primary purpose of theatre is to entertain. 
But in considering the effects proceeding from that enter- 
tainment we find two aspects of major importance: that of 
providing enjoyment and that of influencing the ideas of 
the audience. Ordinarily one leaves the theatre, or any activ- 
ity for that matter, with impressions stamped on the mind, 
be they consious or unconscious. Consequently, the theatre 
has a responsibility to present works which are based on fun- 
damental moral principles, although these principles need 
not be obvious as such. If these fundamental principles are 
presented by all concerned, we shall have not only Catholic 
Theatre but Universal Theatre. 
Nancy Junion 
College of St. Teresa 
Winona, Minnesota 








The ABC of Playcraft 


(Continued from page twelve) 


method of handling dialogue, of fashioning scenes, of reveal- 
ing character, of devising entrances and exits and the many 
small matters of the movement of characters in a scene, never 
leaving one forgotten or stranded for lines. 

Play doctors are called in to bandage up plays that limp, 
but they often rob the author's original text of its spiritual 
significance. 

Do not know so little about your craft that you have to 
swallow their medicine. 


U 


U stands for UTTERANCE. 

Read your play aloud. Gather friends together, distribute 
parts and have them read aloud. 

The play will seem unrelated to you when read by other 
people. 

They may give emphasis where you did not expect it. 
They will gloss over important ideas, so important that you 
will know you must repeat those ideas through the course of 
the play to make them register. 

A scene which you thought clever may appear intermina- 
bly long. 

A clever scene may be so enjoyable it is far too short. 

You may have given a player so many words in an emo- 
tional scene that the words will impede the tempo of the feel- 
ing. Pantomime, sobs, and exclamations would be adequate, 
but the actress is hampered in her interpretation by a frantic 
attempt to mouth all your words in time. 

It takes skill now and then to write nothing. 

On the other hand, you may not have said enough and 
left your hero a prig, your villain a delightful scamp. 

Your lines may be too literary for utterance. The rhythm 
possible in novels lacks the naturalness of everyday life on the 
stage. 

They should have distinction and be not just street talk, 
unless for purposes of characterization, but they must be ca- 
pable of spontaneous, euphonious utterance. 

The language used is a barometer of an author's taste. 


V 


V stands for VISION. 

Are you content to deal with the established plots of the 
theatre or are you awake to the fact that in this age of inven- 
tion architects and producers are breaking down the physical 
limitations of theatre prosceniums and mechanics are making 
the seemingly impossible effect possible? 

In all directions they are saying to the playwright, “Soar 
where you will, we can follow you.” 

Stretch your vision, stretch it to the far horizon. 





W 


W stands for WIT. 

Laughter is beautiful. We do not have enough of it. 

When laurels are given in the Beyond jesters will have 
their share. 

Laughter, fun, a bit of feeling, is very healthy. One might 
dare to say that sorrow has had too great a place in art. It is 
easier to make impressive drama out of sorrow because sorrow 
in itself is self-dramatizing. How much more difficult to write 
comedy, because comedy in itself does not attune so poignantly 
to the heart of the spectator who has his own scars from the 
wounds of pain. 

A dramatist may train himself not to look at the world 
through smoked glasses but through clear crystal. He will find 
side by side, and in the depth of tragedy sometimes, grim 
comedy, even terribly upsetting comedy. He can intensify his 
tragedy with comedy. If your play is boringly drab, highlight 
it with comedy. 

One does not approve of cheap wit thrown like mud 
upon sacred matters, but sheer fun, the joyous fun, or the keen 
satire that makes an audience laugh is a playwright’s donation 
to charity. 

To be able to take an audience for two hours out of the 
memory of their personal afflictions and griefs, to bathe them 
in the refreshing flow of your wit, is an ethical achievement as 
well as an art. 


X 


X stands for the UNKNOWN the AUDIENCE. 

The audience is part of the play. 

Artists paint and sculp, novelists write, the result is defi- 
nite. They may have the public in mind or they may be trying 
to please public taste, but even so the painting is the same if 
it is hung on a wall to a crowded gallery of spectators or to an 
empty one. Nothing that the spectators can do or say can 
change the picture. It is frozen. 

In a play everything melts. 

The characterizations melt according to the interpretation 
of different players. Scenes melt according to the physical 
health or momentary inspiration of the living flesh and blood 
portraying them. An entire play can melt into failure or suc- 
cess according to the reaction of the audience witnessing it. It 
is therefore paramount that a playwright learns how to present 
his dialogue so that it be as “fool proof” as possible, that no 
matter how badly he is interpreted by players or producer that 
he is still clear and emotionally moving to an average audience. 

A dramatist must write for the many and not for the few. 
If his ideas are above the average comprehension of his time 
he should seek a different medium or own his own theatre, 
catering to a selected audience. 

The audience is a conglomeration of individuals coming 
from totally different homes, backgrounds, races, a medley of 
differences and for the space of two hours they must be welded 
into harmonious response. 
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A dramatist writes to be comprehended by a mass of 
people at the same moment, he writes to reach mass psychology 
and not the psychology of one man reading alone in his study. 

If the mass psychology of your time is lower than pleases 
you, it is still your obligation to write to be comprehended by 
the majority, but your genius instead of writing down will put 
intellectual scorn aside in order to raise the mass through heart 


appeal. 
Shakespeare did it. 


Y 


Y stands for YIELD. 

Will your play yield return? 

Did the writing of it give you keen enjoyment or did you 
limp through it wearily hoping only for financial reward ? 

If you had no joy in it, the audience will find you out. 
There is much of agony, of weary work essential in the writing 
of any play, but if it does not come from your heart the play 
will shriek from the housetops your secret distaste. 

It may have been a matchless lesson in what to do next 
time. No doubt it has developed your dramatic instinct, made 
your technique more facile, shown you your individual handi- 
caps as well as individual talent. 

If the jetsam makes you burn it, it is only going the way 
of many plays to ashes. 

Try again. 

If your play makes money will you spend it to enrich 
your vision or will you lag like a beggar in the caravan of 
history which carries the torch of art? 

Do not become a manufacturer of plays. Factory made 
plays are vulgar. 

If you have not the self respect and dignity of the crafts- 
man who has a just claim to reward for work well done but 
who does not sacrifice the joy of the doing for the getting, 
you had better spend your time earning bread on a salary and 
let your plays buy cake. 

The strain of waiting for production is more than most 
souls can bear. Bodies have starved on it. 

It has been said that hunger has created masterpieces; 

perhaps hunger has only been the whip to effort. 
| Hunger also has much to answer for in the way of pot- 
boilers. 


Z 
Z stands for ZEST. 

No play is art just because it is tragic, dull and incompre- 
hensible. 

There are tragic plays, steeped in the deepest sorrow, de- 
picting the utmost degradation, but when written by an artist 
they are for both artist and spectator, a joy. 

There is a zest in trying to understand life which is the 
accompaniment of youth. 

Old age must not settle down to convictions of the past, 
stubbornly refusing to be openminded toward innovation. 

Plays go out of fashion very quickly. One must keep not 
only abreast of the time but in advance, not too far in advance 
for immediate mass comprehension, but enough to train that 
mass forward. 

As the years roll on, playwrights will be less and less 
bound by traditions and will evolve a formula beyond our 
wildest present prophesies, but surely it will still be the prov- 
ince of the playwright to use with the zest of spiritual and 
heart emotion the dramatic essence of his time. 

Within him lies a power of influence so tremendous that 
it behooves him to keep the zest of youth into eternity. 

But youth is cautioned to curb impatience and to apply to 
its impetuous emotions the disciplining Yardstick. 





The Mobile Theatre Guild, Mobile Alabama, 
announces its program for the 1956-1957 season. 
The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, September 12- 
14; Anastasia, November 14-16; Mrs. McThing, 
January 23-25; The Crucible, March 13-15; Laura, 
May 8-10. Reverend Anthony Zoghby directs the 
Guild. 











NEW JERSEY AREA 


The New Jersey Area held its first Committee meeting 
on Sunday, May 27, at Francis Jordan Auditorium, Mother 
of the Savior Seminary, Blackwood, New Jersey. The agenda 
for the meeting concerned plans for a state-wide drama clinic 
sometime next fall. Every effort was made to increase the 
membership within the State. 





Sterling silver — $1.50 





ORDER CONFERENCE MEDALS NOW 


Solid gold — $15.00 


Write to 
ANNA HELEN REUTER, 3800 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 13, Illinois 


Double gold-filled — $2.50 
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“ODE TO A GENESIAN PLAYER” 
by ELAINE WEIMAR, °57 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Minneapolis, Minn. 



























Intro: 


Poets through the ages spent 

All their lives, and board and rent 
To create the ode of praise 

To chameleon, urn and vase. 

But I envy not them all 

For their subjects time will fall. 
Each would tumble in his grave, 
Tear his hair and rant and rave 
To look back and see his miss 
Not writing an ode on this: 


I have watched you from afar. 


Spouting Shakespeare like a “‘star.” 


Elocuting loud and clear 
To any audience that’s near. 


Are you human or a god 

To produce laughs with a nod. 
Or at whimsy tear the heart 
Just by living your play part. 


Methinks you're not always so 
With dramatic fire aglow. 
You attack with equal glee 
Points of triviality. 


I have with wonder gaze 


Nothing stood within your way 
That you didn’t fell or sway. 
If you wanted England’s Bess 
You left her tomb in a mess. 


When the lines are all perfected, 
All the sets have been erected 
Lighting now is thus and so 
Audience hushed, time to go! 


Poor curtain puller-upper, 

Hell, high water won't stop her. 
Curtain up or curtain down 

You insist, “The show goes on!” 


Whether Anne is white with death 
Or Janet a knife has stabbed in Beth. 
Scarlet drapes are thrown aside 

To reveal you in your stride. 


Oh, applause, how you love her, 
Dearer than your own mother, 
For all this you live and die, 
Happy being; that’s no lie. 


Here I've sung your praises strong 
That none will mistake or wrong, 
Need to be told by soothsayer 
You're a Genesian Player. 










Seen you fly as if ablaze (Eprror’s Nore: Elaine, staff member of our S]A Jour- 
To procure that stove or tent nal, has watched us from afar and penned her observations 
That was for your setting meant. to hand down to posterity.) 
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